ON EDUCATION

good. Vocational and personal training are dangerously
incomplete without the discipline which teaches men how
to play their part in the State and makes them wish to do
it. Education is a trinity, and one of its members is training
in citizenship.

There are three elements in this training, of which the
first and least important is teaching people the duties of
a citizen and how to perform them. Mention education
for citizenship, and the word ccivics' will probably rise
into the mind; instruction on such subjects as cthe func-
tions and institutions of government, both local and central,
including Education, Public Health, Justice, Police, the
Post Office, and the Defence Services, and the everyday
work of local councils and of Parliament'.1

Eric Gill says in his Autobiography: c The whole of my
education was simply learning things out of little books
and being able to remember enough to answer questions.'
It is a common form of education. He continues: c We are
educated by the doing not by the learning and that is the
whole secret of education, whether in schools or in work-
shops or in life/2 These warnings should be remembered
in considering the teaching of citizenship. At school in-
struction of the kind proposed is apt to be little beyond
* learning things out of little books'; at that stage there is
no opportunity for 'doing'. The subject has a specious
attraction, and is sometimes described as up-to-date,
realistic and related to the actual needs and life of the
pupiL But though apparently practical, it is in fact purely
academic. It consists almost entirely in imparting facts
which have no relation to the actual life of the pupil,
knowledge of which he can make no immediate use. The
fact that he is being educated does not mean that he will
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